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IS THE UNITED STATES PREPARED FOR 
WAR f— II. 



BY FREDERIC LOUIS HUIDEKOPER. 



When the progressive American business man,, firm, company 
or corporation desires to have affairs properly conducted, one 
rule is invariably observed, viz., men specially trained for that 
particular business are employed in numbers proportioned to 
its requirements under any and all circumstances. We all sym- 
pathize with the Israelites who had to make bricks without straw; 
but, in some respects, Pharaoh was no harder taskmaster than 
Congress has been, inasmuch as the Army is supposed to be able 
to cope with every possible emergency, although the requisite 
strength has yet to be given it. Never at the beginning of any 
decade in our national history, save one, have our people had 
as many as one trained soldier to every one thousand of popula- 
tion to protect them, as will appear from the following illumina- 
ting table: 



Year. 


Population of the 


Actual strength of the 
Regular Army. 


Number of soldiers per 


United States. 


i.ooo of population. 


1790 


3,929,214 


1,273 


0.324 


1800 


5,308,483 


4,436 


0.833 


1810 


7,239,881 


9,921 


1.378 


1820 


9,633,822 


8,942 


0.927 


1830 


12,866,020 


5,951 


0.462 


1840 


17,069,453 


10,570 


0.602 


1850 


23,191,876 


10,763 


0.421 


1860 


31,443,321 


16,367 


0.520 


1870 


38,558,371 


37,075 


0.963 


1880 


50,155,783 


26,509 


0.527 


1890 


62,947,714 


27,095 


0.430 


1900 


76,303,387 


68,155 


0.895 



When any individual or combination of individuals strives 
for the acquisition or control of a valuable business advantage or 
has any important negotiation to transact, the most experienced 
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and best trained of its officials or agents are invariably selected for 
the work. Per contra, Congress has persistently neglected its best 
trained forces in favor of comparatively raw and inexperienced sol- 
diers; and, in time of crisis, it has never failed to place its main de- 
pendence on the latter. Since war is the severest test to which 
human forces can be subjected, the folly of this procedure has 
naturally been reiterated ad nauseam. That the Militia and 
Volunteers have never failed after two years of war — which af- 
ford ample time to transform them into well-trained soldiers — 
to acquit themselves with the utmost credit in no wise alters 
the fact that, until they have undergone some similar schooling, 
they have never been, and never will be, anything but comparative- 
ly raw, undisciplined organizations. This was clearly pointed 
out by Washington, who wrote to the President of Congress 
on September 24th, 1776, as follows: 

"To place any dependence upon militia is assuredly resting upon a 
broken staff. Men just dragged from the tender scenes of domestic 
life, unaccustomed to the din of arms, totally unacquainted with every 
kind of military skill (which is followed hy want of confidence in them- 
selves when opposed by troops regularly trained, disciplined, and ap- 
pointed, superior in knowledge and superior in arms), are timid and 
ready to fly from their own shadows. 

" Besides, i.ne sudden change in their manner of living, particularly 
in their lodging, brings on sickness in many, impatience in all, and such 
an unconquerable desire of returning to their respective homes, that it 
not only produces shameful and scandalous desertions among themselves, 
but infuses the like spirit in others. Again, men accustomed to un- 
bounded freedom and no control cannot brook the restraint which is 
indispensably necessary to the good order and government of an army, 
without which licentiousness and every kind of disorder triumphantly 
reign. To bring men to a proper degree of subordination is not the work 
of a day, a month, or even a year. . . . Certain I am that it would 
be cheaper to keep 50,000 or 100,000 in constant pay than to depend 
upon half the number and supply the other half occasionally by militia. 
The time the latter are in pay before and after they are in camp, as- 
sembling and marching, the waste of ammunition, the consumption of 
stores, which, in spite of every resolution or requisition of Congress, 
they must be furnished with or sent home, added to other incidental 
expenses consequent upon their coming and conduct in camp, surpass 
all idea and destroy every kind of regularity and economy which you 
could establish among fixed and settled troops, and will, in my opinion, 
prove, if the scheme is adhered to, the ruin of our cause." 

Although it would be manifestly unjust to blame, the Militia 
for their ignorance, when our laws have never provided them 
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with the requisite military training, and although we must not 
withhold the praise which they have always richly merited when- 
ever, as Volunteers, they have at last received sufficient school- 
ing in actual warfare, yet it must be confessed that, as a purely 
military asset, their value has fallen far short of what it ought 
to have been, and that their history has fully justified Washing- 
ton's estimate, as the following exhibits will demonstrate. 



MILITIA 


RAN AWAY OR DESERTED. 


Battle. 


Date. 


Organization or Expedition. 


Long Island 


August127th, 1776 
Sept. 15th, 1776 


Parsons' brigade. 1 
Brigades of Parsons and 


Evacuation of New York. 






Fellows. 8 




Sept. 11th, 1777 
Aug. 16th, 1780 


Sullivan's division. 3 




Virginia and South Caro- 
lina brigades. 4 




Guilford Court House, N. 






C 


March 15th, 1781 


North Carolina regiment.* 


Indian village near Fort 




Wayne, Ind.. 


Oct. 22nd, 1790 


Harmar's Miami expedi- 
tion.* 








Nov. 4th, 1791 


St. Clair's expedition.' 


Frenchtown and Raisin 








Jan. 18th-22nd, 1813 


Winchester's column. 8 




May 29th, 1813 


Gen. Brown's command.' 


French Creek, N. Y 


Nov. 1st to 5th, 1813 


Gen. Hampton's col- 


Chrystler's Field, Canada. 


Nov. 11th, 1813 


umn. 

Gen. Wilkinson's col- 


Evacuation of Fort 




umn. 11 


George, Niagara River. 


Dec. 10th, 1813 


Gen. McClure's N. Y. 
militia. 12 


Burning of Buffalo, and 






Black Rock, N. Y 


Dec. 30th, 1813 


Gen. McClure's N. Y. 
militia. 13 




Aug. 24th, 1814 


Maryland, Virginia and 
District of Columbia 
Militia and Volunteers 
under Gen. Winder." 




Jan. 8th, 1815 


800 militia, under Gen. 
Morgan, posted on the 

west bank of the Mis- 


Lake Okeechobee, Fla.. . . 


Dec. 25th,-;1837 


sissippi. 18 
Missouri volunteers and 
spies. 16 


Bull Run, Virginia 


July 21st, 1861 


Gen. McDowell's entire 
force of militia." 



•Carrington, "Battles of the American Revolution," p, 209. — 'Wash- 
ington's letter to the President of Congress, Sept. 16th, 1776. Sparks, 
IV, p. 94. — "Greene's report; Sullivan's communication to Congress; 
Sparks, V, Appendix, p. 462 ; Carrington, pp. 370-380. — ♦ Gen. Henry Lee, 
" Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United States," 
I, pp. 178-183; Tarleton's "Campaign in North Carolina," pp. 106-109. 
In contrast to their comrades, the North-Carolinians of Dixon's regiment 
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Place. 

Morristown, N. J 

Pompton, N. J.. . 
Lancaster, Pa.. . , 



On the march from Ur- 
bana, Ohio, to Detroit, 
Mich 

Detroit, Mich 



On the march from Port 
Harrison, Ind., to the 
Wabash and Illinois 
Rivers 



En route to the rapids of 
the Maumee River.. . 



En route from Plattsburg, 
N. Y., to Canada. . . . 



Battle of Queenstown 



Fort Strother, Fla. 



Retreat to Buffalo after 
evacuation of Fort 
George 



Withlacoochee River, Fla. 



Charlestown, W. Va.. 



Date. 



Jan. 1st, 1781 

Jan. 24th-28th, 1781 
June, 1783 



June, 1812 
July, 1812 



Oct. 19th, 1812 

Oct., 1812 

Nov., 1812 

Oct. 13th, 1813 

Nov., 1813 

Dec, 1813 
Dec. 31st, 1835 

July 16th-18th, 1861 



Mutineers. 



Pennsylvania Line (6 reg- 
iments) 1,300 men. 

New Jersey Line. 19 

80 recruits, joined by 
200 other malcontents, 
marched to Philadel- 
phia, demanded their 
pay and held Congress 

Erisoner for several 
ours on June 21st, 
1783* 



General Hull's militia. 41 
180 Ohio Militia of Hull's 
command. 22 



4,000 Kentucky mounted 
militia under General 
Hopkins. 23 

Kentucky, Virginia and 
Ohio Militia under Gen. 
W. H. Harrison. 24 

Nearly all the 3,000 mi- 
litia under General 
Dearborn." 

New York Militia under 
Generals Van Rensse- 
laer and Wadsworth. 26 

Tennessee Militia and 
Volunteers. 2 ' 



General McClure's New 
York Militia. 2 " 

Florida Militia and Vol- 
unteers under Gov. 
Call. Clinch's expedi- 
tion. 29 

Militia of the Army of 
the Shenandoah. 20 



greatly distinguished themselves. — • Carrington, 556-562. — 'Report of the 
Court of Inquiry. Upton, p. 77. — * Report of the Investigating Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. — • Upton, p. 109. — * Gen. Brown's 
Report to the Secretary of War; Fay's "American War," p. 102. — 
"Report of Col. Purdy, 4th New York Militia; American State Papers, 
I, p. 479. — u Upton, p. 113.— "Report of Gen. McClure to the Secretary 
of War; American State Papers, I, pp. 486-487. — "* Letter of Gen- 
eral Cass to the Secretary of War, Jan. 12th, 1814; American State 
Papers, I, p. 487. — "American State Papers, I, pp. 525-551; Armstrong's 
" Notices of the War of 1812," II, p. 152.—" Parton's " Life of Andrew 
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STATES DEFY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT BY REFUSING TO FUR- 
NISH THEIR MILITIA TO ITS SERVICE. 



State. 


Governor. 


Date. 


Cause and reason for refusal. 


Massachusetts . . 


Strong 


April, 1812 


Denied right of President 
or Congress to deter- 
mine when^ such ex- 
igencies arise as to 
require calling out of 
militia. Claimed that 
"this right is vested 
in the commanders-in- 
chief of the militia of 
the several States."" 


Connecticut 


Griswold 


April, 1812 


Substantially the same 
contention as the 
above." 




Chittenden 


Nov. 10th, 1813 


Declared that "the mili- 
tary strength and re- 
sources of this State 
must be reserved for 
its own defence and 
protection exclusive- 
ly." 33 




Chittenden 


Sept., 1814 


Refused to order mihtia 
to support Gen. Ma- 
comb in repelling the 
enemy. 3 * 




Letcher 






No. Carolina . . . 


Ellis 








Magoffin 


April, 1861 


Rebellion. 




Harris 








Jackson 








Rector J 







Jackson," II, p. 213; Goodwin's "Life of Andrew Jackson," p. 153; 
Upton, pp. 135-136. — "Official Report of General Zachary Taylor; Ameri- 
can State Papers, VII, pp. 987-988. Per contra, Barns's " Commonwealth 
of Missouri," p. 237. — " Official reports of Generals McDowell and Heintz- 
elman; Moore's "Rebellion Record," II, pp. 6 and 26. The regulars 
alone retired in perfect order; Official Report of Major Sykes, p. 25. — 
"Sparks, VII, pp. 359-387; Fiske, "American Revolution," II, pp. 
240-242; Carrington, pp. 537-538.— » Fiske, II, pp. 242-243; Upton, p. 
56.— »"The Madison Papers," I, pp. 551-553; Sparks, VIII, pp. 455- 
456; Fiske, "Critical Period of American History," pp. 117-118. — 
"Hull's appeal to the public in his Memoirs, pp. 34-35. — "Hull's Me- 
moirs. On Aug. 16th, 1812, Hull's entire garrison at Detroit surrendered 
to the British. How much value the enemy placed on the Militia is 
evinced by the fact that they were allowed to return home, whereas 
the 320 Regulars were sent to Montreal as prisoners. — "Upton, p. 99. — 
"Ibid. Harper's " Encyclopedia of U. S. History," IV, pp. 266-267. 
— * Ingersoll's " Second War," I, p. 101. — * Van Rensselaer's " Affair of 
Queenstown," p. 10 and Appendix, p. 62 ; Armstrong's " Notices of the 
War of 1812," II, pp. 100-107, and Appendix No. 12, pp. 207-219.— 
" Parton's " Life of Andrew Jackson," I, pp. 460-462. This furnished 
a very amusing incident; first, the Militia mutinied and were suppressed 
by the Volunteers; then, the Volunteers revolted and were brought to 
order by the Militia. — ''Report of General McClure to the Secretary 
of War; American State Papers, I, pp. 486-487. — '"Official Report of 
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Is not the above a glorious record for Americans to contem- 
plate ? — Americans are so prone to boasting of the prowess of their 
citizen-soldiers. Yet these results are by no means surprising, 
in view of the utter lack of a definite military policy which has 
always characterized the measures of the legislators who frame 
our military laws and mould our military organizations. In 
every walk of life the value of skilled labor is fully recognized, 
and specially trained men are invariably selected in preference 
to unskilled. Yet Congress has never failed to place its main 
dependence upon the unskilled citizen-soldier. Every schoolboy 
knows that no enthusiasm, however great, will win athletic vic- 
tories without long weeks and even months of careful training; 
our sages in the Capitol have shown that they believe that, be- 
cause our people individually possess courage, fortitude and self- 
reliance in the highest degree, they must necessarily possess the 
same qualities when aggregated as soldiers. At certain periods 
— as, for example, that just prior to the first battle of Bull Run 
— the measures passed demonstrated that Congress actually be- 
lieved that an army animated by patriotism needed neither in- 
struction nor discipline to prepare it for war. 

It is a well-known maxim in business that the efficiency 
of the management of every firm, bank, company or corpora- 
Major-General Macomb, commanding the army, and Report of Gen. 
Call to the President, Jan. 9th, 1836; American State Papers, VI, p. 
817, and VII, p. 218. — "General Patterson's Reports to the Adjutant- 
General; Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, III, 
pp. 126-127, 132, 138-139. — "Opinion delivered by Theophilus Parsons, 
Samuel Sewell and Isaac Parker, three judges of the Mass. Supreme 
Court; American State Papers, I, p. 324. Hart says ("Formation of 
the Union," p. 215) that "The general government had no means of 
enforcing its construction of the Constitution. It did, however, with- 
draw garrisons from the New England forts, leaving those States to 
defend themselves; and refused to send them their quota of the arms 
which were distributed among the States. This attitude was so well 
understood, that during the first few months of the war, English cruisers 
had orders not to capture vessels owned in New England. As the war 
advanced, these orders were withdrawn, and the territory of Massa- 
chusetts in the District of Maine was invaded by British troops. An 
urgent call for protection was then made upon the general government; 
but, even in this crisis, Massachusetts would not permit her militia 
to pass under the control of national military officers." — ''Upton, p. 97. 
— " Ingersoll's "Second War," II, pp. 26-27; Hart, p. 215.— " Ingersoll, 
II, p. 133. It was not until 1827 that the question was finally adjudi- 
cated in the case of Martin vs. Mott, when the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that it was reserved to the President alone to judge 
when the exigency arises in which he has the constitutional right to call 
out the militia, and that his decision was binding. Kent's Commenta- 
ries, I, p. 279. 
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tion depends upon the capabilities of its officials. Inasmuch as the 
bulk of the troops which the United States has employed in time of 
war has always consisted of Militia and Volunteers, the officers of 
which, drawn from professional and mercantile pursuits, have 
of necessity had but little time or opportunity to master the 
multifarious details which ought to be familiar to every one 
whose duty it is to lead troops, is it surprising that their 
operations in war have been attended with mistakes which have 
often cost appallingly? Actuated by the highest motives, sacri- 
ficing their business and family interests for the purpose of serv- 
ing their country, excelled by none in personal courage, these of- 
ficers cannot 3'ustly be blamed for their ignorance; they are not 
responsible for the fact that they have never been provided with 
the education and training necessary to fit them to cope with 
the many difficult problems of war. No sound business cor- 
poration would dream for an instant of entrusting the management 
of its affairs to officials so comparatively inexperienced, and con- 
sequently so inferior, as the officers of the Militia and Volunteers. 

It is for this very reason that the record of our land forces 
suffers sadly when compared with the record of our Navy, which 
has achieved an almost unbroken succession of splendid victories, 
from the days of John Paul Jones down to the present time. 
The education, training and personnel of the officers and men of 
the Navy being substantially on the same plane with those of their 
confreres in the Eegular Army, the fundamental reason lies 
deeper. It rests in the fact that Congress has been wise enough 
to hold jealously to its constitutional right " to provide and main- 
tain a navy," instead of delegating any part thereof to the various 
States and giving them the power to interfere in naval as they 
can in military affairs. Furthermore, the appointment of all 
naval officers is vested in the President alone, and not given to 
the Governors of the States, as in the case of the Militia and 
Volunteers. The consequence is that "the honor of our flag 
and the protection of the persons and property of our citizens 
have been entrusted to disciplined seamen, commanded by officers 
of professional training and experience." The merits of this 
system over that pursued in respect to the major part of our land 
forces need no commentary; the results speak for themselves. 

War has never been anything more or less than a prize-fight 
between the armed forces of opposing nations, and every man 
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who has ever been in a fight of any sort knows the value of being 
able to deliver staggering blows at the outset. That incalculable 
advantage is conferred by the initiative in war, but that this 
advantage can never be maintained without a consistent course 
of action, supported by the requisite strength of one's armies in 
the field, was thoroughly taught by Napoleon, and the Japanese 
have been the last to demonstrate the soundness of his maxim. 
In order to attain these desiderata, the sine qua non always has 
been and always will be perfect readiness, and, other things 
being equal, victory has invariably attended the nation which 
was the more thoroughly prepared for war. Modern competi- 
tion has assisted in hastening the crisis in every struggle, mili- 
tary, commercial or otherwise, and the first blow now follows 
so closely after the declaration of hostilities that no time is given 
for preparation, and even less for any careful study of plans 
for preparation. Hence it is that the nations of the world 
maintain military attaches and spies to watch the progress of 
military preparations elsewhere, in order that no other nation 
may be better prepared than themselves. The Scriptural parable 
anent the seven wise and seven foolish virgins is quite as ap- 
plicable to modern armies as it was to the bridegroom of old. 

Is the United States prepared to go to war with the military 
forces of the great nations in whose category we consider our- 
selves? We are reluctantly compelled to answer most positively, 
" No." The doubting Thomases will try to refute this reply by 
citing the fact that we possess a Eegular Army numbering in time 
of war 100,000 troops excelled by none, and no less than 111,313 
officers and men from the organized militia of the States which 
would serve as a second line. We retort : " Is this an adequate 
force? How efficient will this Militia be when called out as 
Volunteers?" Let us pause a moment to glance at the legis- 
lation enacted since the Spanish-American War. 

Under the Act of March 2nd, 1899, United States Volunteers 
were organized for service in the Philippines. Captain Rhodes 
says: 

" As Volunteer regiments, it has been the almost unanimous verdict 
that they have never been surpassed. Certainly never, in such a short 
space of time, have such excellent troops been organized, trained and put 
in the field. 

" If the cause of this efficiency be analyzed, it will be found to have 
resulted from four factors: 
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" (1) In most cases the field-officers of the regiments were selected from 
experienced officers of the regular service; (2) the company officers were 
principally selected by the War Department, from officers who had served 
creditably in State organizations during the war with Spain; (3) the 
fact that from this method of selection the officers were in no way under 
obligations to the men under them; (4) from careful selection of the 
enlisted personnel, accepting only the physically perfect, and after en- 
listment summarily discharging those deficient m the qualifications of 
a good soldier. 

" Under this Act of Congress, 1,524 officers and 33,050 men were en- 
listed, organized, equipped and instructed, and were on their way to 
their destination in less than six months from the date of passage of 
the law. They proved themselves a thoroughly reliable force in the 
Philippines, and it was largely through their aid that the Philippine 
insurrection was checked, and relapsed into guerrilla warfare." 

Judged by the results obtained, this was a most admirable 
measure; but, unfortunately, it was limited to special condi- 
tions. On July 4th, 1902, the period of hostilities in the Philip- 
pines was officially announced to have terminated; the ration 
d'etre for this force having ceased to exist, the regiments were 
subsequently brought back to the United States and mustered 
out, and the law ceased to be operative. 

The next and last Congressional measure was "An Act to 
promote the efficiency of the Militia, and for other purposes," 
approved January 21st, 1903, and commonly known as "The 
Dick Bill." As originally introduced, it contained a number 
of admirable provisions; but, as in the past, it ended in a com- 
promise measure containing some extremely glaring defects, 
which substantially defeated the very purpose for which the 
measure was framed. The merits and demerits of the bill may 
be summarized thus: 

MERITS. 

(1) Defines what citizens are liable to, and exempted from, military 
duty; (2) specifies the manner of calling out the Militia; (3) pro- 
vides for the issuing of arms, ammunition and other military supplies 
by the United States Government; (4) provides for regular inspections 
of the Militia by army officers detailed by the Secretary of War; (5) 
provides that the Militia shall participate in joint manoeuvres with the 
Regular Army; (6) provides for the pay and allowances of the Militia 
participating in encampments; (7) provides for Regular officers to be 
present at encampments of the Militia when requested by the Governor 
of that State; and (8) provides for the obtaining of a list of Militia 
officers who have had previous training in the Regular Army, the Vol- 
unteers or National Guard, and who, upon examination by boards 
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of Regular Army officers, have been found to possess the necessary 
qualifications which would fit them to hold commissions in the Vol- 
unteers. 

DEMERITS. 

(1) Notwithstanding the lessons of the past as to the folly of short 
enlistments, the Mil refuses to allow the Militia to be called out for more 
than nine months; (2) future Volunteer regiments are to be organized 
according to the Act of April 22nd, 1898, thus again giving to the 
Governors of the various States the right to appoint the officers who are 
to be mustered into the service of, and receive their pay from, the 
United States Government; (3) appointments from the list of officers 
examined and found qualified to hold Volunteer commissions shall not 
include appointments in regiments of the organized Militia which vol- 
unteer as organizations, nor to their officers who are commissioned by 
the Governors of their State; (4) the original provision for the crea- 
tion of a Volunteer Reserve of 100,000 men in time of peace, to which 
the qualified Militia officers were to be appointed, and for which the 
power of the Governors to make appointments in this corps had been 
wisely limited, was stricken out, and no provision was made for such 
a Volunteer Reserve, or even to keep alive the ridiculously inadequate 
force of 3,000 men authorized by the old Act of April 22nd, 1898. 

As a result of the legislation of Congress since the Spanish- 
American War, the United States Government would have at its 
disposal in time of war: 

(1) The Regular Army, with a maximum strength of 100,000 men; 
(2) the organized Militia, trained as a National Guard, and limited by 
the Constitution to service within the United States, for a period not to 
exceed nine months; (3) a Volunteer Reserve, composed of such Militia 
organizations as would volunteer for war in a body with all their officers 
and men; (4) regiments of State Volunteers, commanded by officers 
appointed by the Governors thereof. 

The troops obtainable under the above classification would 
number: 

(1) The Regular Army, 100,000. (2) The Organized Militia accord- 
ing to the latest reports numbered only 111,313. This force would 
furnish (3) the Volunteer Reserve. Although the Military Secretary 
has reported that seventy-five per cent, of the Organized Militia 
would respond to a call for volunteers, this estimate is purely 
conjectural, and our last war demonstrated conclusively that not more 
than forty per cent, thereof could be counted upon for such service. 
The Volunteer Reserve would, therefore, consist only of 44,525. (4) 
Regiments of State Volunteers would unquestionably be found in the 
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Volunteer Reserve. The number obtainable from this source is, ac- 
cordingly, estimated as nil. Total number of troops upon which the 
United States could safely count for war is, consequently, only 144,525. 

The crux of the entire question lies in the efficiency of the 
Militia or Volunteers, which can only be gauged by their train- 
ing. All things considered, Pennsylvania possesses the best State 
Militia in the country, yet its actual training is confined to one 
week in camp and about seventy hours of drill and instruction 
during each calendar year; and, furthermore, there are no 
armories in the United States which permit the manoeuvring 
of large bodies of troops such as are necessary in actual war. 
At the beginning of hostilities this Militia would furnish the 
best Volunteers that the United States could hope to obtain, 
and how long does any reasonable man suppose that these troops, 
without additional training, would stand against the regulars 
of France or Germany? How much faith would the officials 
of any corporation place in an agent or employee whose train- 
ing is limited to one week and seventy hours of work per annum? 
Yet this is what Congress is doing at this very moment. Wash- 
ington summed up the whole question in a nutshell when he 
declared that: 

"Regular troops alone are equal to the exigencies of modern war, as 
well for defence as offence, and whenever a substitute is attempted it 
must prove illusory and ruinous. No Militia will ever acquire the habits 
necessary to resist a regular force. . . . The firmness requisite for the 
real business of fighting is only to be attained by a constant course of 
discipline and service. I have never yet been witness to a single instance 
that can justify a different opinion, and it is most earnestly to be wished 
that the liberties of America may no longer be trusted, in any material 
degree, to so precarious a dependence." 

If war were to break out at the present time, the only troops 
upon which the United States could place any real dependence 
against the trained regulars of foreign nations would be the 
Eegular Army — 100,000 men. 

Unlimited as our military resources unquestionably are, Con- 
gress has thus far failed utterly to foster and develop them, so 
that they may actually be a source of weakness by inviting at- 
tack. By contrast with our military resources, although unde- 
veloped, our actual military strength is the feeblest of all the 
great Powers, as the following schedule will show : 
voi. cixxxn. — no. 592. 26 
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Country. 
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Austria-Hungary . 
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106,264,136 
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4,350,000 

5,240,000 
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632,007* 

5,258,000 

IOO.OOO 10 


326,498 
580,420 
582,498 
217,000* 
167,629* 
I.IIO.OOO 
64,336 


7.19 
12.58 
XO.33 

5.18 

3.58 

IO.44 

0.S4 


8.5 
14.9 

6.1 

4-3 

12.4 

1.0 


Great Britain* . . . 




United States 8 . . . 



It must be borne in mind that we have never yet been pitted 
against the land forces of any first-class military Power. If 
the United States were to fight any of these nations at the 
present time how much success could its 100,000 dependable 
troops hope for against their trained regulars ? How long could 
our army cope with the 800,000 veterans Japan was known to 
have had in Manchuria ? and history has recorded events far more 
improbable than that we may ultimately have to fight her in the 
Philippines. At present we are at peace with all the world, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that we shall continue our amicable 
relations for a long time to come; but, from the standpoint of 
true statesmanship, there is much sound advice in Machiavelli's 
maxim, " Treat your friends as if they will some day become 
your enemies, and your enemies as if they will some day become 
your friends." It is well-known to the military authorities of 
every nation that Japan could put her entire army in the Philip- 
pines within a month, the steaming-time from Nagasaki to Manila 
being about five days. How much chance would our forces have 
against her 800,000 veterans? Even if we possessed — which we 
do not — a large enough merchant marine to furnish the requisite 
number of transports to carry our entire Eegular Army at once 
to the Philippines, our troops would be overwhelmed by mere 
numbers, our Volunteers certainly could not be got ready to sail 
within that time, and our Militia is prohibited by the Constitu- 

1 Census of 1900, except in the case of Japan, whose population was 
taken in 1903. Most of the statistics in this table are taken from the 
Statesman's Year Book for 1905. — 'England, Wales, Scotland and Ire- 
land. — ' Exclusive of the Indian Army, and 10,000 required for the Soma- 
liland Expedition. — * The principal Islands. — " Last Official Statement, 
Dec. 31st, 1900. The actual war strength of the Japanese Army is be- 
tween 900,000 and 1,000,000.— • Last Official Statement.— ' Russia in 
Europe. — 'Exclusive of Alaska and the Colonies. — • Report of the Sec- 
retary of War for the year 1905, p. 62. — M Exclusive of Volunteers 
and Militia. 
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tion from being used as such outside of the United States. The 
German military authorities claim that they can embark an 
army corps in three days, and, allowing sixteen days for crossing 
the Atlantic, could land more than 200,000 trained regulars 
within the territorial limits of the United States in five weeks; 
while it is also well known that, if we should ever be unfortunate 
enough to come to blows with England, she could put fully 
150,000 trained troops on our northern boundary in thirty days. 
It is left to the reader to draw his own conclusions as to the 
ability of the United States to fight these forces with its present 
army and its untrained Volunteers and Militia. 

An army is in reality nothing more than a national police; 
and, unless it is strong enough to maintain order at home and 
to prevent encroachment and insult from abroad, endless evils 
and shame must be suffered by the entire people. A strong army 
protects a nation against such calamities, and may therefore be 
likened to a strong insurance company conducted by the Gov- 
ernment.' According to the last statement prepared by the Bureau 
of Statistics, the " true valuation of real and personal property " 
in the United States amounted, in 1900, to no less than $94,300,- 
000,000. The maintenance of the Eegular Army of 64,336 
officers and men in 1905 cost $77,655,162.80, so that this charge, 
considered from the standpoint of insurance alone, is only 0.83 
mills on the dollar or 83-1000 of one per cent, on the valuation 
of property. An army three times the size of our present army 
would, it is estimated, cost less than twice the above rate, or about 
$1.66 per annum on every $1,000 of property. The minimum 
rate of insurance upon dwelling-houses in cities is about $1.50, 
and on offices seldom less than $3 a year on each $1,000 of 
property insured. If the reader is a business man, let him com- 
pare the rates which he pays the insurance companies with those 
charged by the United States Government, and ask himself 
whether he considers $1.66 an exorbitant yearly rate for the 
security which would be afforded to the nation by an army of 
193,000 trained regulars. 

Furthermore, there is an ethical as well as a business reason 
why the United States ought to possess more and better trained 
soldiers — Eegular, Militia and Volunteer — than it now has. In 
law, contributory negligence which culminates in injury to life 
or property is always punished, yet our legislators have gone on, 
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from 1776 down to the present day, apparently blind to the ob- 
ligation that, as Adams declared, adequate "national defence 
is one of the cardinal duties of statesmen," and it is indeed 
a most lamentable fact that never once have our soldiers gone into 
a war for which Congress has made the necessary preparations 
beforehand. Although one is fully ready to grant that awful 
blunders have often been made by the Army itself, yet, on the 
other hand, one cannot refrain from asking whether any set of men 
in whose hands reposes the power to mould the military organiza- 
tion and to provide all military supplies has the right — moral 
or otherwise — to send the flower of a country's manhood to be 
sacrificed on the altar of national honor? At the very best, 
"war is hell"; and, when our soldiers are forced to die by 
thousands from wounds, fever, starvation, and lack of medicines 
and attention, who will attempt to hold blameless the legislators 
who have neglected their duty? When a man dies through the 
neglect of another man who might have prevented his death, 
does not the law call this neglect by a very dire name and 
punish it accordingly? Is the War Department accountable 
because, when 200,000 trained soldiers are needed at the out- 
break of war, only half that number are forthcoming? Is the 
War Department responsible, when vast quantities of supplies 
and medical stores are needed, that only a fraction is provided? 
Is the War Department to be blamed, when experienced officers 
are required to lead troops and to administer the branches of the 
Staff, and experienced surgeons to care for the sick and wounded, 
because ignorance and parsimony at the Capitol refuse to au- 
thorize their employment or to provide them with the proper 
education? Are Secretaries of War to be held at fault because 
they have inherited vicious systems and defective organizations 
which are utterly inadequate to the stress of war, when they 
were not responsible for the creation of them and when the genius 
of a Napoleon in their place would be powerless to make the 
proper changes? Have not the military blunders of our legis- 
lators cost appallingly enough already? How much longer are 
Americans to be taxed for the military education of our legis- 
lators who will not learn? 

Most of us have thought heretofore that the United States 
had ample military protection, but we have been wofully de- 
ceived. If that wonderful fighting-machine known as the " Army 
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of Austerlitz," of which Napoleon was so proud, abounded in 
defects which were clearly perceptible upon close examination, 
with how much more force could that criticism be applied to 
our Militia and Volunteers in their present condition? Only 
part of our Militia is organized, and even the organized portion 
is to-day so very deficient in training as to be practically use- 
less against the regulars of other nations. On paper they may ap- 
pear formidable enough, but in reality they are very similar to 
the feet of clay of the imposing figure in Nebuchadnezzar's dream. 
To be sure, our Eegular Army may be likened to the iron legs; 
but, on the other hand, we must realize that, even if it were 
mobilized and recruited to the full war strength of 100,000 
allowed by Congress, this process would require a minimum of 
sixty days under the most favorable circumstances. Furthermore, 
in the event of war we should undoubtedly have to keep 20,000 
of the old troops in the Philippines and possibly have to send 
more of them to these islands. The remaining 40,476 enlisted 
men would have to be increased to 80,000, the result of which 
would be that the Army within the United States would there- 
fore contain only a fraction less than fifty per cent, of recruits, 
thus greatly diminishing its actual fighting efficiency at the out- 
set of war. In plain English, these are the numbers and this is 
the quality of the forces upon which, thanks to Congress, Ameri- 
cans would have to depend for their protection if war were de- 
clared to-morrow. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago Washington declared 
that we "ought to have a good army rather than a large one/'' 
and this statement is equally true at the present day. We do 
not require an immense standing army such as is maintained by 
each of the leading European nations, but we ought, assuredly, 
to have an army which should number in time of peace fully 
one soldier to each 1,000 of population, and in time of war at 
least 250,000. Since the exigencies of the professions and of 
business will undoubtedly prevent its ever being possible to give 
the Militia the training which would enable it to cope with foreign 
regulars, this organization must be relegated to the third line of 
defence, and nothing more should be expected of it. The creation 
of a First Reserve similar to that which exists in every European 
army is therefore imperative, and this Eeserve ought to con- 
sist at least of 100,000 men who have had some previous experi- 
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•ace in the Regular Army or in the United States Volunteers 
during actual war. If Congress will only proride some such or- 
ganization in sufficient time to be in thorough working order be- 
fore our next war, and, in its formation, will carefully remember 
the cardinal rule enunciated by Calhoun eighty-five years ago> viz. : 
" that at the commencement of hostilities there should be nothing 
either to new model or create," 1 some profit will then at last 
have been derived from the costly lessons of the past, and the 
United States may finally be assured of adequate protection. 

No nation in the entire history of the world has yet neglected 
its military strength without ultimately paying the penalty. 
France was the foremost military power from 1800 to 1812, 

1 The Act of March 2nd, 1821, was the outcome of a resolution of the 
House of Representatives on May 11th, 1820, directing the Secretary 
of War to report at the next session " a plan for the reduction of the 
Army to 6,000 non-commissioned officers and privates. . . ." 

The plan presented by Mr. Calhoun is worthy of the most careful 
study even at the present time; it is a most remarkable document, inas- 
much as he traced the general scheme for an expansive organization 
such as every army in Europe has now found it necessary to adopt. In 
his report to Congress, made in December, 1820, Mr Calhoun wrote: 

" If our liberty should ever be endangered by the military power gain- 
ing the ascendency, it will be from the necessity of making those mighty 
and irregular efforts to retrieve our affairs after a series of disasters, 
caused by the want of adequate military knowledge, just as in our 
physical system a state of the most dangerous excitement and paroxysm 
follows that of the greatest debility and prostration. To avoid these 
dangerous consequences, and to prepare the country to meet a state of 
war, particularly at its commencement, with honor and safety, much 
must depend on the organization of our military peace establishment, 
and I have accordingly, in a plan about to be proposed for the reduc- 
tion of the Army, directed my attention mainly to that point, believing 
it to be of the greatest importance. 

" To give such an organization, the leading principles in its formation 
ought to be that, at the commencement of hostilities, there should be 
nothing either to new model or to create. The only difference, consequent- 
ly, between the peace and the war formation of the Army, ought to be 
in the increased magnitude of the latter, and the only change in passing 
from the former to the latter Should consist in giving to it the aug- 
mentation which will then be necessary. 

"It is thus, and thus only, the dangerous transition from peace to 
war may be made without confusion or disorder, and the weakness and 
danger which otherwise would be inevitable be avoided. Two conse- 
quences result from this principle: First, the organization of the staff 
in a peace establishment ought to be such that every branch of it should 
be completely formed, with such extension as the number of troops and 
posts occupied may render necessary; and, secondly, that the organiza- 
tion of the line ought, as far as practicable, to be such that, in passing 
from the peace to the war formation, the force may be sufficiently aug- 
mented without^ adding new regiments or battalions, thus raising the 
war on the basis of the peace establishment, instead of creating a new 
army to be added to the old, as at the commencement of the late war." 
—American State Papers, II, p. 189. The italics are ours. 
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and again in 1860, and Bussia was presumed to be invincible 
less than three years ago. Yet we all know what terrible hu- 
miliation France underwent in 1870-1871 and what defeats Eus- 
sia has just suffered. Do we fondly imagine that we are going 
to escape the consequences, when, in actual fact, we are not one 
whit better prepared for war than they were? We have gone 
on entirely too long laboring under a grave delusion, and giving 
a new version to the old proverb so as to make it read, " The Lord 
takes care of babes, fools and the United States !" We have be- 
come a " World-Power," with duties and responsibilities which 
we never have had before. We have rich possessions upon which 
other nations naturally look with covetous eyes; we have a great 
country whose prosperity is unexampled. Unless we are strong 
enough to hold the one and to protect the other, our day of reckon- 
ing is sure to come. 

When will our American people awake to the facts, and when 
will our legislators heed the handwriting on the wall ? 

Frederic Louis Huidekopeb. 



